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The Sketches of George W. Neff 


ne of the keenest pleasures we have enjoyed 
through the years of PENCIL Pornts’ exist- 
ence has come to us through the privilege of 
presenting to our readers from time to time the work 
of young men of exceptional promise in the field of 
architectural design and delineation. It has been sur- 
talented 
continued to turn up, one after another, each of them 


prising that so many unusually men have 
demonstrating his brilliance in a different way and all 
maintaining an astonishingly high standard of work. 

The latest man to make his bow and be introduced 
herewith to our readers is George Ww. Neff, recently 
returned holder of the Frederick Lewis Sheldon Fel- 
lowship in Architecture, who was born in Philadelph a 
September 27th, 1907. He graduated in 1925 from 
Central High School, Philadelphia’s oldest and most 
renowned public High School, having won one of the 
City Scholarships to the University of Pennsylvania 
because of his high standing in competition with all the 
graduates of the various High Schools of Philadelphia. 
He iS one of the ¥Ory few holders of these Scholarships 
who has elected to study for a career in Architecture, 
and in passing it may be worthy of notice that those 
few seemed to have made the most of their oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Neff’s work and personality brought him most 
favorably to the attention of the faculty of the De- 
partment of Architecture at the University. In look- 
ing backward, he expresses the conviction that his 
studies and contact with his teachers at the University 
have given him a foundation upon which his success 
so far is built and which he feels will be an ever in- 
That 
distinguished water-colorist, Professor George Walter 
Dawson, and Professor Harry Parker, Head of the 
Department of Construction, stand out in his memory. 
He 
achieved brilliance by intensive application and keen 
ambition for self-development. 
combination of willingness and ability to absorb criti- 


creasingly important factor in his future work. 


In design his work was consistently meritorious. 
He possessed that rare 


cism, coupled with a spirit of independence that en- 
abled him to digest it and use it intelligently in the 
Such 
dent is an inspiration to his teachers, and his critic in 


development of his academic projects. a stu- 
Advanced Design, Professor Harry S.ernfeld, viv-dly 
remembers these qualities in him. Neff’s work was 
especially gratifying to Professor Sternfeld, who him- 
self was a graduate of Central High School in 1907, 
the year that Neff was born, and who also was the 
holder of one of the City Scholarships. 


ai 


So outstanding was Neft’s work and so great was 
his determination that he was able to complete his 
Post Graduate work in Design during his sentor year 
at the University. 

Though he failed to place in the major traveling 
scholarship competitions, he placed First Alternate in 
the Graduate Fellowship Competition for advanced 
work held by the Department of Architecture in 1929. 
It may be of interest to relate that the two winners of 
this competition were Charles DuBose, Georgia School 
of Technology, one of last year’s logists in the Paris 
Prize Competition, and Walter Sanders, Illinois, now 
teach ng at Columbia University. 

Upon graduation, Mr. Neff entered the office of 
John T.. Windrim, one of Philadelphia’s outstanding 
Architects, where, in his own words, he “learned to 
respect the high standard of practice set in the office 
and to appreciate the friendly adv ce given h'm there.” 

In 1931, he gained the distinct‘on of being awarded 
Here 


his previous training, academic and practical, coupled 


a Graduate Fellowship to Harvard University. 


with his innate enthusiasm and capacity for work and 
the instruction of his new and able teachers, enabled 
him to attack new problems with such success that h 
was awarded three First and one Second Medals on 
four projets taken collaboratively with students from 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of “Technology, and 
the Boston Architectural Club. 
taken under the supervision of Professor Jean Jacques 
Haffner, brilliant architect, painter, and teacher, for 
whom Neff has the highest admiration. He 
values the contact with Professor Edgell, Dean of 


‘These problems were 


also 


Harvard, who contributed to his enjoyment of archi- 
tecture by his interesting and resourceful lectures on 
architectural history; and he profited enormously by 
working under Professor Killam in Construction and 
Professor Ripley in Water Color. He feels that his 
stay at Harvard under the tutelage of this group of 
illustrious teachers, which gave him a more mature and 
complete outlook in their various fields, was all too 
short. He received his Master’s Degree in 1932, 
having been awarded the Eugene Dodd medal for pro- 
ficiency in Freehand Drawing. Upon the comple- 
tion of his thesis in Design and Construction, he was 
appointed by the President and Fellows at Harvard 
College as holder of the Frederick Lewis Sheldon 


Traveling Fellowship in Architecture. In this capacity 


he studied abroad during the academic year of 
1932-33, visiting most of Europe and Morocco. In 


his travels he seems to have displayed his usual eager- 
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“VICENZA—WASHDAY ON THE CANAL”—WATER COLOR BY GEORGE W. NEFF 
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BIJENKORF-ROTTERDAM—A DEPARTMENT STORE BY DUDOK—WATER COLOR BY GEORGE W. NEFF 
Done in brilliant yellow glazed brick and glass. The balconies are striped with alternating courses of black and white 
brick separated with thin gold Delft tiles. The first story is of black granite with white metal trim on the windows 
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“SAN GIMIGNANO”—FROM A WATER COLOR BY GEORGE W. NEFF 
A view of the mediaeval towers from a sunken roadway just outside the city walls. This 
is one of Neff’s later sketches and shows a freer handling of the medium than in his 
earlier work. 
PENCIL POINTS 
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ness for study and development. He wisely became 


interested not merely in technique and superficial 


aspects that sometimes divert the main efforts of the 


holders of the 
Architecture, but was equally interested in the eco- 


European traveling scholarships in 


nomic and social factors as well as the zsthetic expres- 
sions which they produced in the countries which he 
visited. 

Cognizant of the heritage of the past and rigidly 
drilled in traditional outlook, he nevertheless found the 
industrial, commercial, and housing architecture de- 
veloped in Holland and Northern Germany to be 
especially stimulating and interesting to his imagination. 
According to his reactions, the architecture of Holland 
expressed in brick and concrete impresses one with its 
soundness, while similar projects in Germany, though 
newer and fresher in conception, sometimes give the 
observer a feeling of insincerity. In spite of this, he 


was particularly impressed by the new principles 


motivating German thought as expressed architec- 
turally in their huge athletic centers, recent churches, 
and industrial buildings. Most appealing to him was 
the attractive and effective use of glass and colorful 


lighting arrangement for store fronts, theatres, and 


cafes. 


Sharply 
“modern” is the enjoyment he experienced in visiting 


contrasted with his appreciation of the 


England. Somewhat unimpressed by the recent build- 
ings of London, he enjoyed particularly the stone 
houses in the Cotswold District and the small castles 
of the countrysides. As feels that the 
Cathedral of Liverpool by Sir Gilbert Scott is probably 
the finest ecclesiastical building of importance that has 


a climax he 


been recently erected. 


MONT SAINT MICHEL 
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FOR 
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It may be well imagined that a student of Neff’s 
vitality did not fail to make graphic notes and repre- 
sentations of the places he visited and examples of 
architecture that appealed to him. An _ indefatigable 
worker, he became prolific in his sketching. His work 
does not possess, perhaps, in the highest degree, those 
desirable qualities of grace of line, absolute sure choice 
of color, and exquisite decorative sense of composition, 
but it shows a fresh idealistic point of view, palpable 
love and 
vigor of self-expression which promises well for his 


for architecture, unbounded enthusiasm, 


future career. He has had the courage to use good- 
sized sheets of paper and has evidently enjoyed him- 
self in experimenting in the various media, not espe- 
cially as a painter or an etcher but as an architect. 
His colorful sketch of St. Etienne-du-Mont, Paris, is 
an astoundingly successful essay of a most fascinating 
but difficult subject. 
he has captured all of the solidity and dignity of this 
architectural gem. 


In spite of its color and charm 


In contrast to this water color is his sketch in 


sanguine of the passageway at the side of St. Peter’s, 


Rome. Here the quiet power and majesty and grand 
scale of this architectural masterpiece has been inde- 
finably portrayed with a minimum amount of “tech- 
and It is, in the opinion of 
Professor Sternfeld, one of the finest sketches that he 
has seen produced by students of architecture. 

Mr. Neff has become a valued member of the archi- 
tectural staff of Harry Sternfeld, who feels that he 1s 
just beginning and promises real contributions to the 
His career so far should prove 
in architecture, to 


nique” showy spots. 


architectural profession. 
an incentive to the men 


whom the future of the profess’on will be entrusted. 


young 
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MONOGRAPH ONE 
THE COTTAGE INTERIORS OF CAPE ANN 


BY M.S. F 


RANKLIN 


Research and Measured Drawings by Frank Chouteau Brown 
Photographs by Arthur C. Haskell 


A\tter having recognized all those elements 
that go to make up the picturesqueness and informality 
of appeal possessed by the simpler types of early dwell- 
ings that we usually recall by the use of the term 
“Cottage”; one must as well realize that these same 
factors may be extended within doors to help render 
these same dwellings as reposeful and satisfying to their 
occupants as they appear to the casual visitor or passer- 
by from without. Many of the elements remain the 
same. Always is there evident simplicity and infor- 
mality; the lack of pretense or any attempt at artifice 
or intentional assumption of superiority. Instead they 
radiate an atmosphere of homeliness; of everyday com- 
of simplicity and friendliness. All this 
becomes evident from the first glance at the low and 
inviting entrance; the low-lying roof, set close over 
the first floor windows; the windows themselves, 
broken up into many small and beautifully-proportioned 
panes widened by their open shutters of heavy blinds 
and narrow intervening wall spaces. The first floor 
itself is set close down upon the ground. Even if the 
plan is more spacious than at first seems possible, the 
depth of the house is not felt because of the flattened 
gambrel that is so consistent and frequent a part of 
their design; and has so much to do with making them 
appear intimate and hospitable. 

Deriving, as so many of them do, from an early 
period—when the conventions of village life were 
simple and its conveniences slight, they reflect upon 
their exterior the low ceiling heights and close-grouped 
windows that in turn do so much to make their small 
—yet usually ample—interiors seem cosy and home- 
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like; shutting out the outdoors sufficiently, while 
making its human occupants’ comfortable beside the 
warm hearth and wide fireplace that so dominates the 
principal living room. 

The very spacing of the windows themselves— 
usually set farther away from the house corners upon 
the exterior than would at first seem pleasing or neces- 
sary—upon the interior show that this suggestion of 
clustering, not only gives better wall space backing for 
the customary furniture of the family, but also tends 
to increase the atmosphere of comfort and seclusion. 

And that small, almost minuteness of, scale! A 
scale that takes cognizance of the necessities of the 
human form—and but little more. 
six feet of needed height! (Often one wonders what 
became of the large and gangling Yankee of tradition 
—and, for that matter—of established fact and record, 
Windows whose tops but barely permit 


Doors of a bare 


as well! ) 
the standing human visage to peer forth without an 
humbling of the body—if not the spirit!—and leave 
no room whatever for the continually lowered and 
hiding shades of but a few generations ago. 
Yet the moldings are never small and petty, 
frequently the case in modern work. ‘Their sections 
are satisfyingly full bodied, and restfully ample, sturdy 
They are never nervous or dis- 


as is so 


and mannish in feel. 
turbing; and especially when they have been allowed 
to remain without paint, toned only by exposure to 
the light, and warmed by the patina of time and use, 
they possess such individuality as warms the owner’s 
life and gives rest to his soul. 

Certainly, no one can visit many of these dwellings, 
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STAIR WELL—COTTAGE AT HEAD OF 
“THE COVE,” ANNISQUAM, MASSACHUSETTS 






however cursorily, without being forced to accept the 
‘ persisting legend that they must have been built and 
occupied in large part by the same owners and builders 
as worked upon the sailing vessels of the time. They 
still reflect the compactness and details of the pinks 
and pinnaces, the sloops and schooners, brigs and 
barks, that were then being built and outfitted along 
the landlocked harbors. 
In prooftof this conclusion, one has merely to regard 


shores of these coves and 
the careful workmanship and expert joining to be 
found in the paneling and dado sections, the doors and 
mantels, of any of these older cottage dwellings. Who 
but an owner-carpenter, delighting in the problems 
of his trade and the use of his hands during long 
winter days and evenings, would work out so lovingly 
the charming moldings and ornaments of these inte- 
rior details, the soft flowing outlines of the cupboard 
standards, the handworked—almost to say “hand 
carved” and enriched—moldings along mantelshelf 
Who else would think out 
such minor refinements and conveniences as the “tran- 
som panel” over the Kitchen-Living Room door in the 
Annisquam Cottage, for { added 
ventilation and circulation in both hot summer days 


and cupboard cornice 


instance—to give 
and nights, or in the long cold winters. 
And, again, the heavy latticing of the second-story 


stair well guards—with irregularly cut and fitted cross 
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pieces, set at no uniform or égtablished degree of slope; 
but yet proportioned with exceptional feeling for the 
scale of its surroundings and a nice adaptation to place. 






In this same house may be found, in the upper 
story, an end paneled into the gambrel slope of the 
roof; while the Francis Norwood cottage in Rockport 
provides two similar second-story paneled ends, of 
which a few other examples also still exist about the 
neighborhood—all evidently dating well back into an 
early and primitive “Cape’”’ period previous to 1750. 
And in these unpretentious types of cottage building, 
again, only a notable pride of craftsmanship along with 
an owner’s innate interest—combined with a certain 
proportion of leisure time—would seem to warrant 
such unusual expenditures of labor, time, thought and 
pains upon comparatively unimportant rooms in these 


















unpretentious and modest homes. 






Often the marine customs of their builders and in- 
habitants is evidenced by the informal stair guidance 






supplied by a piece of rope or cable, reeved through a 
ring at top and bottom of a steep stair flight, and 
held in place by some elaborately knotted device 
worked out upon the separated strands of the rope’s 
ends. ‘This sort of handrail is sometimes locally found, 
in conjunction with a steeply rising flight of steps such 
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ENTRY—COTTAGE AT HEAD OF “THE COVE,” 
ANNISQUAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Living Room (Floor Plan Shown on Page 88 ) 
COTTAGE AT HEAD OF “THE COVE”—1700-25—ANNISQUAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Second Story Bedroom 








‘ . Damn | iz 
Paneled End in Second Story Bedroom 
(Measured Drawing Shown on Page 101) 
COTTAGE AT HEAD OF “THE COVE”—1700-25—ANNISQUAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cupboard and Fireplace—First Floor 
(Measured Drawing Shown on Page 101) 
COTTAGE AT HEAD OF “THE COVE”—1700-25—ANNISQUAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Fireplace and Mantel in Living Hall 
OLD TARR HOMESTEAD—1750—ROCKPORT, CAPE ANN, 
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Fireplace in Dining Room (Old Kitchen) 
OLD TARR HOMESTEAD—1750—ROCKPORT, CAPE ANN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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STAIRWAY—FRANCIS NORWOOD HOUSE, 
ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


as could only have been inspired originally by some 
compact and shipshape schooner’s cabin scuttle. 
Sometimes the staircases pile steeply upward, in one 
short run, from floor to dormered 
rooms above; sometimes they make the single winding 
turn of the old Tarr Homestead, against the large 
buttressed chimney of the early century. If so, the 
earlier examples may often be as simple as this instance ; 


steep entrance 


where the only change has been the insertion of a 
single wide board to fill in the space between the 
running rails that were originally open; and are also 
often with added 
done in the Francis Norwood House. 

The Tarr Homestead has been far less disturbed 
than most of its sister dwellings, and so still provides 


found later balusters as has been 


the several charming views that go to illustrate some 
of the several elements claimed in these accompanying 
words, to make these cottages distinctive over their 
more formal brethren. 

The interiors of both this ‘Tarr 
the Annisquam Cottage, however, are rarely interest- 
ing from the success with which the owners have 
found and arranged fittings consistent with the early 
period and use of these homes. 

In Annisquam, the “Cottage at the Head of the 
Cove” (and while there are several “coves” in Annis- 
quam, there is only one “THE Cove”!) gains in 
atmosphere by still displaying the tone and charm of 
From the very 
moment one steps inside the simple doorway, to 


Homestead and 


its early pine natural woodwork. 


glimpse the winding stair turn disappearing round the 


bend back of the original wide brown boards that 


shelter it—till one leaves it again with a last backward 
look, this hallway entrance—which is here reduced to 
its ultimate minima of attributes—remains neverthe- 
less wholly gratifying merely from its inherent struc- 
tural integrity, straightforwardness, and obvious fitness 
and fineness of proportion throughout. 

The adjoining Living Room-Kitchen is equally satis- 
fying—and even more appropriate and perfect in its 
fitments and equipment; rugs, furniture, ironwork, 
cupboard—taken down from upstairs in this same 
The old “sinkroom,” has been changed into a 
more modernly useful “Breakfast Room,” with the 
gleam of pewter furbishing up its old wall dresser; and 
beside it the tiny yet satisfyingly proportioned and de- 
tailed small bedroom, off the main Living Room, 
from beside the fire. 

And then upstairs, the more dignified and almost 
pretentious comfort of a Guest Bedroom, with its 
own paneled end, vying in beauty and completeness 
with its lower floor counterpart—and with a cornice 
mold even to better it, belike! And it is here, where 
the interior aspect of the simple dormer is so con- 
sistently simple and satisfying, that it is born in upon 
the beholder that it can hardly have been so well 
carried out if it had not been original to the house— 
as they so seldom are. 


house. 


How sad it is that so few have come down to our 
time unaltered and unchanged. ‘Their very simplicity 
and apparent humbleness has made them peculiarly the 
victims of circumstance, and the unintelligent owner. 
They have so often fallen into rhost unfeeling hands. 
No record of their existence and history has usually 
been kept. Only occasionally have we exact knowl- 
edge of their early owners, or their dates of origin. 


STAIRWAY—OLD TARR HOMESTEAD, 
ROCKPORT, CAPE ANN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Measured .June-16-& Drawn July 27-1933, by. Frank.Chouteau Brown -Al A 
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Entrance Detail 
McPHEDRIS-WARNER HOUSE—1718-23—PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Monograph Two—Volume XX—‘Some Early New England Brickwork” 
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Pencil Points Series of 
Comparative Architectural Details 


More Cupolas—Group 13-B 


Drawings by Arthur C. Taylor from Data Supplied by 
Wesley Sherwood Bessell, Clark and Arms, James W. O’ Connor 
Peabody, Wilson © Brown, and Tooker and Marsh 


Presented by Courtesy of the New York Architects’ 


Emergency Unemployment Committee 


was increased from a half page to a full 


[ month the size of our comparative details 

page for each subject. The change ap- 
pears to have met with general approval and we 
will follow the new procedure in future as far 
as possible. 

This month we have printed five additional 
cupolas to go with the seven presented in Janu- 
ary. The whole group of twelve comprises a 
considerable variety of types of cupolas as done 
by different architects and should be helpful to 
both designer and detailer. 

Our purpose in publishing these groups of 
comparative details is to provide valuable in- 
formation in comparative form concerning both 
design and construction. We are anxious to 
make this feature of Pencit Pornts cover the 
things our readers are most interested in and 
therefore invite suggestions as to further sub- 
The 


subjects so far presented have for the most part 


jects you would like to see treated. 
related to residence work. Do you want us to 
continue in this way or do you want details 
applicable to other types of buildings and if so 
what types? Any other suggestions as to how 
the series can be improved will be welcomed by 


the editors. 


The series, which began in the October, 1932, 
issue of PeENnciL Points, has so far included the 


following subjects: 


Dormers October, 1932 
Fences and Gates November, 1932 
Radiator Enclosures December, 1932 
Second Story Overhangs January, 1933 
Fireplaces February, 1933 
Door Hoods March, 1933 
Chimneys April, 1933 
Interior W oodwork May, 1933 
Residence Bars June, 1933 
Stone Textures July, 1933 
Eaves and Gutters September, 1933 
Exterior Steps November, 1933 
Cupolas January, 1934 


Additional subjects which are in preparation 
and under consideration are Bay Windows, 
Closets, Balconies, Book-shelves, Window Seats, 
This list could be 


added to indefinitely but since we are desirous 


Brick Textures, Porches, etc. 


of meeting the immediate needs of as many 
architects and designers as possible we would 
prefer to plan the program in conformity with 
your wishes. Please, therefore, send in your 
suggestions now and insure early treatment for 


your particular detailing problems. 
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PENCIL POINTS DETAILS—CUPOLAS. SCHOOL, MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND, N. Y.— TOOKER AND MARSH, ARCHITECTS 
Read at quarter-inch scale. Feprvuary, 19% Fep 
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Ripley's Recipes 
By Hubert G. Ripley, F.A.L. A. 


Weave a circle round him thrice 

And close your eyes with holy dread; 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drank the milk of paradise. 
COLERIDGE. 


IX—FISH-HOUSE PUNCH AND 
OMELETTE AUX FRAISES 


corges Seure draws a lucid comparison between 

the architect and the archeologist in his in- 

troduction to a volume of ‘Monuments 
Antiques.” The architect, he Says, has a license to 
supplement incertitude by imagination, his ignorance 
of reality by reasoned creative fancy; while the archz- 
ologist is strictly bound to arrest his affirmations as 
soon as information is lacking. 

The fourth temple of Pithian Apollo at Delphi 
(fons et erigo arttum) was accidentally burned in 548 
B.C. The neighborhood Club, or Amphictyony, one 
of the most celebrated organizations in_ history- 
combining as it did the functions of the League of 
Nations, the Amateur Athletic Union, and the Inter- 
Allied Club in the Faubourg Saint-Honoré—after sev- 
eral years of polemics and disputation, decided that 
something should be done about it—(vid Bull-Hell, 
vil, 412 f., 413; Pomptow, in N; Jaheb. f. cl. Philol. 


CXLIX. 826-829—if you’re interested in research 
work). The Pilgrim trade was falling off alarminely, 
rich votaries were scarce, and the saltimbanques and 
the cametots were complaining bitterly of hard times. 
The Pythia herself became intensely bored washing 
her hair every morning in the spring of Castania, eat- 
ing a few laurel leaves for breakfast and then sitting 
for hours ona bronze tripod over a hole in the eround 
whence issued sulphurous vapors, and nobody coming 
to buy her hexameters. 

Now just about this time, Cleisthenes, who had 
been visiting his grandfather in Sicyon, stopped at 
Delphi to consult the oracle. Being a wealthy and 
distinguished visitor, the courtesies of the city were 
extended him and he was put up at the Neighborhood 
Club. At a meeting of the council, Cleisthenes, 
“Craving indulgence if too free he made,” proposed a 
scheme for the rebuilding of the temple, offering to 
take the contract for 300 talents, equal roughly to 
$354,655.25 in our money. One quarter of this sum 
was to be raised by the Delphians, the balance sub- 
scribed by the cities of Greece and their colonies. This 
was a generous offer on the part of their guest who 
was anxious to have the curse of the Cylonian massacre 
removed from his family, the Alcemzonidzx recalled 
from banishment, and restored to Athenian citizenship. 


The moment was a propitious one, both for the Del- 
phians and the crafty Cleisthenes, for Athens at that 
time was groaning under the harsh rule of the Tyrant 
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Hippias, and the Alemaxonida were exerting every 


effort to have the decree of ostracism revoked. The 
meeting of the Council ended enthusiastically with 
the organization of a finance committee, and appeals 
for funds sent out not only to the Greeks but also to 
friendly nations as well. As an example of the suc- 
cess of the canvassers, it may be noted that Amasis, who 
from a common soldier rose to become King of Egypt, 
subscribed 1000 talents of alum, which was considered 
a fine gift in those days. 

A young Sicyonian architect named Spintharos, 
winner of the Rhodes Traveling Scholarship, and who 
in consequence had been commissioned to build a 
farm group for Agariste, Cleisthenes’ sister, was 
selected to design the new temple. This shows how 
one job leads to another, especially if one has influ- 
ential clients. With Spintharos was associated the 
painter Aristocleides whose murals created a decided 
sensation, not only for their intrinsic merit but for the 
boldness and daring of their execution. 

This was the young architect’s big opportunity, and 
he rose to the occasion nobly. The old foundations 
were ample and where other designers have been con- 
tent with a stylobate of three steps, Spintharos placed 
nine. In one corner of the cella there was a dressing 
room and shower for the Pythoness, a similar jog in 
the opposite corner contained a staircase for quick exit 
in case the poor girl showed signs of asphyxiation from 
the sulphurous fumes. That which pleased the Del- 
phians most, however, was the success of the young 
architect in prevailing upon the Alemzonidi to sub- 
stitute marble of Paros for the coarse “poros’’ called 
for in the specifications. Whether there was a cler- 
ical error in the contract document, or whether it was 
a clever ruse on the part of the Amphictyony is not 
clear from the record, but that there was a long argu- 
ment about this second letter of the word referring to 
the material to be used there can be little doubt. Was 
it alpha, omikron, or omega?  Spintharos’ interpre- 
tation was “Paros,” and when the matter was put 
up to Pythia, the final arbitress in all disputes, she 
naturally sided with the architect. While contractors 
and building committees might differ from his decision 
even in the Golden Age of Greece, fortunately the 
gvods were always on the side of the architect in those 
days. 

Cleisthenes submitted to this interpretation with 
fairly good grace, for the family was immensely 
wealthy. Even though “poros” cost but a few oboles 
per cubic cubit at the quarry, while Parian marble ran 
into drachmz pretty fast, what did a score of talents 
more or less matter to them? Besides Pythia whis- 
pered in the great man’s ear that if he would fur- 
nish the glistening marble of Paros for the new temple, 
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the god would be gracious to the Alemzxonidz in the 
Cylon matter. 

So it all turned out very well for everybody except 
poor Spintharos. Apollo got a magnificent temple, 
Cleisthenes was restored to Athenian citizenship, the 
pythoners and priests and merchants of Delphi attained 
unheard of prosperity, but the architect, who should 
have received honors and renown, seems to have just 
dropped out of history. Nothing further is known 
concerning him. 

Now the relation of these details has a bearing on 
the matters we have been discussing, the art of the 
sweet smiling goddess Gasteria. Some two thousand 
years later, in 1732, to be exact, a fishing club was 
organized in Philadelphia known as the “State in 
Schuylkill.” Its purposes were ostensibly piscatorial 
and social, but its activities later embraced a wider 
field, as may be observed by reading its history pub- 
lished in 1830; sometime we hope to see a copy. 
Once a year there was a meeting at which the famous 
Fish-house Punch was served. ‘This is a very cele- 
brated punch, the recipe obtained from an old clipping 
that appeared in the “Philadelphia Times” thirty years 
or more ago. Philologists have argued at length about 
the derivation of the word “Punch.” ‘The result of 
glancing through a series of articles on the subject 
has left me somewhat confused as to whether it’s a 
puppet-show or a Bacchanalia they’re talking about. 
Some maintain the word is derived from the English 
paunch, Bavarian punzen, Italian punzone denoting 
anything thick and short, like a puncheon or a pendu- 
lous abdomen, while others drift off into speculation 
about Puccio ad Aniello, Paolo Cinella, mystery plays 
and the Hindustani word “Panch.” Some even, and 
these are the boys who are on the right track to my 
way of thinking, derive the word from the Greek 
“polu kineo” (I move much)—Ency. Brit. The 
authorities seem to be in agreement that punch was 
introduced into England from India during the Vice- 
royship of Warren Hastings. The Hindu word 
panch means five, for in all true punches there are five 
ingredients, 

Here’s what W. and R. Chambers of 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London, and High Street, Edinburgh, 
said about punch in 1878. “As now prepared, punch 
be described as a drink, the basis of which is 
more kinds, diluted with water, 


may 
alcohol, of ome or 
favored with lemon or lime juice and spices, and 
sweetened with sugar; sometimes other ingredients are 
added according to taste, especially wine, ale, or tea. 
The mixture is usually compounded in a large china 
bow] made for the purpose, and is served out in glasses 
by means of a ladle. It is much more rarely seen now 
than formerly, which is not to be regretted, for a more 
unwholesome or intoxicating beverage could hardly be 
Shades of Suburbia! Both the recipe 
comment (except that about 
“seen much more rarely now than formerly’’) 


compounded.” 


and the thereon part 
being 
will evoke memories in many bosoms. 

It seems quite likely that, through the channels of 
maritime intercourse, knowledge came to the founders 


of the “State in Schuylkill” of the Indian beverage 
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and that the idea appealed to the hard-drinking pioneer 
spirit of those famous fishermen. “Let’s have a bowl 
of panch for our annual meeting and make it a real 
party,” they said. The innovation was a succés fou. 
The fame of the new tipple spread like wildfire, though 
in time a somewhat more euphonious spelling was 
adopted simply by changing an “a” (Alpha) to a “u” 
(Ypsilon). Thus did the Fathers of our Country— 
it is assumed that some of them were members of the 
“State” —bestow a boon upon the new colonies. Like 
many blessings, it has its own special niche in the 
Temple of Gasteria, and should be reserved for espe- 
cial occasions. It is distinctly not for everyday use. 
The recipe follows: 
FISH-HOUSE PUNCH. 
twenty to thirty lemons, according to size, into a large 
china bowl, into which previously you have deposited 
eight or ten lumps of sugar that have been rubbed and 
rubbed, until your fingers ached, on the fresh rind, 
to extract the essential flavoring oil. Add twelve to 
sixteen ounces of granulated sugar and a little hot 
water, about four ounces, to dissolve the sugar. Next 
put in a large lump (eight-inch cube) of ice and 
wabble it about a bit. On this pour gently a bottle 
of the finest brandy you can lay your hands on; Otard, 
or Martel, or Hennessey (or equal); stir some more 
and add two quarts of Martinique rhum (Jamaica or 
St. Croix will do very nicely in a pinch, or even real 
Bacardi). Many years ago two and one half pounds 
of sugar was used in the compound, but frequent at- 
tacks of gout among the older members warned them 
that too much sugar was disabling their underpinning, 
and consequently the proportion was lessened. ‘The 
addition of a dash of Peach Brandy and some sliced 
fruits completes the deadly tale. A seductive and de- 
ceptive imitation will generally accomplish a sufficiently 
calamitous result, by utilizing the above as ‘The 
Foundation,” which may be diluted according to taste 
with good sound white or red wine, say Vouvray, 
Asti Spumanti, or even Graves or St. Julian; if the 
latter, better add a quart or so sparkling water. Ladle 
it all over the ice cake to chill thoroughly the mix- 
ture, adding two oranges sliced thin with the peel left 
on, a few slices of fresh pineapple, and a small bottle 
of maraschino cherries. If you wish to decorate the 
bowl with a wreath of laurel, it would be a graceful 
tribute to Apollo, which I am sure would be appre- 


Squeeze the juice from 


ciated. 

The other day a friend told me of a simple little 
dinner worthy of being recorded. ‘The company 
gathered for a social hour of cocktails and_ hors 
d’ceuvres and then sat down to (you'll never guess) 
oyster stew! This was followed with fat juicy roast 
partridge, wild rice, Brussels sprouts and sliced apples 
fried with little strips of bacon just about as large 
as the middle finger of one of those medium-sized 
Albertina Rasch girls laid on top (the bacon was laid 
on top, not the Rasch girl). With this was served 
mint juleps in frosted silver mugs; as soon as a mug 
was finished, ubiquitous darkeys in white linen coats 
brought in fresh relays. After the partridge was 
finished, more juleps and a great big ’normous hot 
By this time my friend was gasping, but 


mince pie. 
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he took a firm grip on his silver goblet and went 
through with it all, like the Greeks did at Marathon. 

As a simple little breakfast to precede such a meal, 
Now that the fall season 
is well under way and the holidays and rites of the 


we suggest the following: 


New Year in the offing, strawberries have appeared in 
the market. A modest noon breakfast for a holiday, 
say, after you’ve had your coffee in the sanctity of 
your bed-chamber, is a strawberry omelette washed 
down with a glass or two of Fish-house punch. The 
omelette must be just right though, and while it’s a 
tricky thing to attempt, I'll endeavor to describe its 
making. You have to have a way with you in order 
to make the Perfect Omelette. Some people, good 
cooks of many things, just can’t manage an omelette, 
while others, who fail to grasp the rudiments of roast- 
ing and broiling, seem to be able to turn out one most 
acceptably. Most of mine are a_ disappointment. 
However, I know how an omelette ought to look and 
taste, which is something after all. 

OMELETTE AUX FRAISES. (The French 
title sounds more lyrical, somehow.) Break 
strictly fresh eggs, duveté, crémeux, as de Maupas- 
sant calls them, into a bowl. Add one half (level) 
teaspoonful of salt, a little black grated pepper, a table- 
spoonful of water and a tablespoonful of cream. Mix 
these lightly with a fork, just enough to break the 
yolks. Don’t beat them up much. Have the omelette 
pan (previously scoured smooth with salt and vinegar 
Put in a 


SIX 


and wiped clean and spotless) piping hot. 
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little bacon fat or chicken fat, not too much but 
just enough to cover the bottom and sides. Don’t use 
butter, the omelette will surely burn on if you do. 
Pour in the mixture when the fat is hot and gently 
lift up the under side from time to time, so as to let 
the uncooked portions have a chance. A flexible steel 
spatula I find best for this purpose, but a large spoon 
will do. As the omelette solidifies, fold it over at one 
side, letting the uncooked mixture run under a bit. 
Have ready a box of freshly hulled strawberries that 
have been lightly sprinkled with powdered sugar after 
having had a glass of Kirsch poured over them— 
also a half pint of clotted cream. The cream may 
be poured over the strawberries before they are added 
to the omelette, or it may be whipped and used as a 
garnish after the omelette is finished. Fold into the 
omelette most of the strawberries and turn the whole 
onto a moderately warmed platter. The platter must 
not be too hot or it w-ll make the omelette tough. With 
what is left of the strawberries and clotted cream, 
garnish the dish, sprinkle lightly with powdered sugar, 
stripe on top with a very hot steel, so as to produce 
the tiger skin effect and slightly caramelize the sugar, 
and serve. You can squeeze whipped cream through 
one of those gadgets to alternate with the caramel 
stripes, if you like, or make a border of whipped cream 
rosebuds around the edge, as fancy dictates. With a 
quart or so of ice-cold Fish-house punch, and the 
December sun streaming in through the dining room 
windows, a simple but nour:shing breakfast is assured. 





NANTUCKET—SCRUB PINES ENFRAMING A WINDMILL 
HUBERT G. 


FROM 


4 CARBON PENCIL SKETCH BY 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL—THE HARTWELL FARM, NEAR CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


FROM A CARBON PENCIL DRAWING FY HUBERT G. RIPLEY 
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he Competition for the replanning of lower Norr- 
malm, the business and shopping center of Stock- 
holm, in which a number of American architects 
participated, was judged just before Christmas. Instead 
of awarding a First Prize of 20,000 Kronor, a Second of 
15,000, and a Third of 10,000, as originally intended, 
the Judges gave out three First Prizes of 15,000 Kronor 
each, as no solutions submitted seemed to them preeminent. 
The winning plans comprised: one f.om America, submitted 
by the late Charles A. Platt, his two sons, William and 
Geoffrey, and John M. Gates; one from England, prepared 
by Bertram Hume and Raymond C. Erith of London; and 
one from Sweden, drawn 
up by Thure Bergentz 
and Ake Virgin of Stock- 
holm. It was subsequentls 
discovered that the Swedish 
winners were employees of 
the City of Stockholm and 
they were thereby disquali- 
fied. Their prize will 
probably go to one of the 
German projects, three of 
which the Judges had de- 
cided to buy for 5,000 
Kronor each. The first of 
these had been submitted 
by Hans Luebke, Edi 
Reissner, Willi Wagener, 
and Wills Schoene of 
Berlin; the second by 
H. Reissinger of Duessel- 
dorf; and the third by Paul 
Wolf and Hans Richter of 

Which of these 


three will get one of the 


Dresden. 
forfeited First Prizes is not 
known, but as a Swedish 


engineer, Sven Brolin, em- 


Stockholm City Planning Competition 





tures. Their plan the Judges called the most daring, the 
American most monumental, the Swedish most practical. 

The next step will be the preparation of an official 
plan into which ideas from various sources will be in- 
corporated. Once the official plan is made up, all new 
buildings will have to conform to it and the physiognomy 
of the central part of the city will thereby be gradually 
changed. The present rule prohibiting new buildings in 
the area most certain to be affected expires this year. 

The Program read in part as follows: “The greater 
part of lower Norrmalm is still mainly built in conformity 
with the town-plin which was drawn up in the middle of 
the 17th century. ‘Thus, in 
most cases the streets are 
usually of the original 
width, which in the major- 
itv of cases is about 8-9 
metres, and for the rest 
varies from somewhat more 
than 6 metres up to II 
metres. In view of these 
restricted dimensions, which 
do not allow of more than 
two—in exceptional cases 
three—lines of trafhe, the 
streets cannot satisfy the 
needs of the trafic, which 
has increased so greatly dur- 
ing the last few vears. In 
addition, in proportion to 
the inconsiderable width of 


the streets, the houses are 


rather high, and court-vard: 
within the blocks often 
small and badlv lighted 
OPE. combetit: 
throcen open f Ne pur- 





ploy ed by the Street De- the tocen-ph Ng CM: 
partment of Stockholm, had GEOFFREY PLATT, JAMES M. GATES, AND hich could—i ea- 
collaborated on the third WILLIAM PLATT conabhle limits economical] 
one, it 1s likely to be barred. echo collaborated on the sole American plan te he awarded Make pr é@a a 

The Jury of Award in- a first ? ‘xe in the recent international Stockholm City reconst we tion of thi part 
cluded three members of Planning Competition. of the town, keeping in 


the Stockholm City Council 
(Harry Sandberg, Yngve Larsson, and Gustaf Ahlbin); 
Ragnar Ostberg, designer of the Stockholm City Hall, 
K. G. Asplund, architect of the new City Library and the 
Stockholm 1930 Exposition, and Carl Bergsten, who had 
charge of the decorations of the motor liner, ‘“Kungs- 
holm”; the official Stockholm City Planner, Albert Lilien- 
berg; and two foreign members, Professor Hermann Jan- 
sen and George L. Pepler, Chief Official Citv Planner for 
Great Britain and Wales. 

All of the projects were publicly exhibited in Stockholm 
from December 27th, 1933, to January 15th, 1934. The 
wall space required was over a mile long, as 450 plans 


had been submitted by 350 competitors. Two designs 
arrived too late for consideration and two others were dis- 
qualified because their anonymity had been broken. 
Curiously enough, the English winners had never been 
in Stockholm and had worked entirely from maps and pic- 


ats p esent require ments, 
ah 


Oth as regards the Ca pa ity of the streets and a: eLgara 
the supply of light and air for the blocks of houses. 

“Conditions for the Competition: In working out pro- 
posals for the competition, it may be assumed: that Vasa- 
gatan will in the future be given an adequate extension 
to the south, and that a local tunnel line will be laid 
along the line of the street, so that the existing tramway 
lines will be done away with; that a connecting link 
(tunnel or bridge) will be arranged between  Blasie- 
holmen and Skeppsbron, to which all the tramway lines 
running north-south which now pass through Gustat 
\dolfs Torg and Norrbro will be removed; that tramway 
lines Nos. 2 and 5, now running in an east-west direction, 
may be replaced by bus lines in the future; hat the rail- 
Way station is expected to remain in its present position.” 

Each competitor was furnished with a number of map 
and aerial photographs, with other descriptive matter. 
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Present Condition of 
LOWER. NORRM ALM 


STOCKHOLM SWEDEN 








IPPING CENTER OF STOCKHOLM AS IT IS TODAY 


LOWER NORRMALM, THE BUSINESS AND SHO 
it in with the general plan of 


ilienberg, Director of Town Planning for Stockholm. The present condition of Norr- 
vith a tocen plan dracen up in 1640 with narrow streets inadequate for modern traffic. 
i - dd 


ompetitors was the replanning of this area on adequate lines to f 
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PLAN FOR RECONSTRUCTION OF LOWER NORRMALM BY WILLIAM AND GEOFFREY PLATT AND JOHN M. GATES 
This plan, which was awarded one of three first prizes of 15,000 Kronor, contains a fine conception of making two 
great openings into the heart of the city from the waterfront. The northward continuation of Gustavus Adolphus 
Torg would reach to the Telegraph Administration Bleck and the east-west avenue would look towards the Town Hall. 
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Comretition for tl \braham Lincoln Memorial 
r the Citv of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, designs for 


hich were submitted to the committee last June, 





\A 


resulted in the award of First Prize and the job of exe- 
1 


cuting the Memorial to Gaetano Cecere, Sculptor, and 


Ferdinand Eiseman, Architect. On this and on the next 
page is shown for the first time the design as it 1s to be 


executed. 


= 
a 


The committee in charge of the memorial re« 
the competition a total of forty-two models, all of which 
were of excellent quality, both in thought and execution. 
The selection of the winning models constituted a tre- 
mendous task, and the members of the Jury were in session 
for almost twelve hours. Upon completion of its work, 
the Jury reported the following awards, in addition to 
the First Prize as above noted. 

Second Prize—S. F. Bilotti, New York, Scu/ptor. 

Third Prize—Herman Matzen, Cleveland, Scu/ptor. 

First Mention -Leslie Posey, Chicago, Seul pior. 

Second Mention—Chr'stian Peterson, Belvedere, Illinois, 


Se ul ptor 








GAETANO CECERE, SCULPTOR- 





Prize Winnin g Lincoln Memorial Des1 en 


eps 
roa. gt ae 


DIRECT FRONT VIEW OF COMPLETE QUARTER-SIZE 
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the Milwaukee Art Institute. 

he Jury of Award consisted of: Dr. Oskar F. Hagen, 
Department of History and Criticism of Art, University of 
Wisconsin; Rudolph Hokanvon, Industrialist, Milwaukee; 
Richard Philipp, Architect, Milwaukee; Gerrit Sinclair, 
Artist, Milwaukee; and Henry Ohl, Jr., President, Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor. 
] ] 


to 


es Nae ; oe 
(he Problem was to design a suitable memoria 


\braham Lincoln, to be erected at the Lincoln Memorial 
Bridge in Milwaukee, to cost when completed, including 
permanent placement, a sum not exceeding $25,000. The 
three prizes offered for the designs placed first, second, and 
$1,000, $500, and $300. ‘The 


third, respectively, were ¢ 
committee in charge of the competition agreed beforehand 
to award the contract for the execution of the Memorial 
to whichever of the three prize winners it might elect. 

The resulting design deserves, in the opinion of the 
editors, to take its place among the finest sculptural repre- 
sentations of Abraham Lincoln that have so far been 


ac hiev ed. 


Lege 
* ae 





MODEL, MILWAUKEE ABRAHAM LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


FERDINAND EISEMAN, ARCHITECT 
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QUARTER-SIZE MODEL OF MILWAUKEE ABRAHAM LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


GAETANO CECERE, SCULPTOR 
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ALL. Gieptils Grner 


A LITTLE DEPARTMENT OF ‘ARCHITECTURAL ESTHETICS, WITH 


EMPHASIS ON §KETCHING AND RENDERING 








Explanation and Invitation 


A new department, such as this, seems 
to call for some explanation as to its 
raison d’étre and scope. Hence the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. It is not my inten- 
tion at this time, however, to present a 
definite or complete plan of action. As 
a matter of fact I have not as yet formu- 
lated one, for though my mind is filled 
to overflowing with ideas as to what I 
should like to do, restrictions, particu- 
larly as to space, make it necessary for 
me to weigh their gyu7 | 
relative merits with in i 
the utmost care. Y 

In this weighing 
process I need your 
help. PENcIL 


PoInTs is your maga- 


UNCLE 
Jose? 





WEIGHING THE 


zine, and it is my 
“RELATIVE” MERITS 


earnest desire to 
make this little corner of it of real in- 
terest to you. So I not only invite, but 
heartily urge, your cooperation. Glance 
through the somewhat random expres- 
sions below, which indicate a few of 
the possibilities that have been yeasting 
through my mind, and tell me which 
you like the best. Above all, send me 
suggestions of vour own. Let me have 
them soon, too, addressing me care of 
Pencit Points, for I am anxious to get 
under way at once with a program of 
all-round usefulness. 

My first thought is to offer, perhaps 
as a monthly feature, concise, straight- 
forward comment on some of the illus- 
trations of the current issue. In this 
“crit” I would occasionally touch on the 
subject matter itself 
—its architectural or 
artistic significance 
—though in the case 
of drawings I would 
more often stress the 
manner of presenta- 
tion, discussing 
color, composition 
or technique. Now and then I would 
concentrate on some particular illustra- 
tion or group of illustrations as the 
theme of a more lengthy dissertation, 
perhaps presenting supplementary 
sketches or photographs to strengthen my 
argument. How does this thought of 
a “crit” appeal to you? 

Some of you might like a more defi- 
nite feature to look forward to, such as 





HOw ABOUT A 
GENERAL “CRIT ? 





a series of consecutive lessons on sketch- 
ing or rendering in various media, espe- 
cially if bearing on the handling of such 
troublesome features as foliage, skies and 
clouds, water and reflections, street 
scenes, figures and accessories. Would 
suggestions on the treatment of furni- 
ture, draperies, etc., be of help? Pos- 
sibly you would favor short cuts in per- 
spective or ‘“‘dope” on practical shades 
and shadows? 

Closely related to sketching and ren- 
dering is model making. Are you look- 
ing for tips in this direction? 

Or are you interested less in presen- 
tation and more in design? And what 
kind of design? Office problems? 
School problems? It would be within 
our scope to take up the newer build- 
ing materials as they affect design; also 
lighting as considered from the esthetic 
point of view. Color is another subject 
concerning which 
we all know too 
little. Would you 
like information on 
color theory? On 





7 


cluding the mixing ‘syapes"! 
of pigments and the 
selection of chro- 
matically harmonious building materials 
and decorations? Don’t forget that 
even such matters as the finishing of 
walls, floors, and furniture demand the 


color practice, in- 


AND, 
Ne SHADOWS" 


attention of the designer. 

Under the head of design, too, come 
mural painting and architectural sculp- 
ture, along with all forms of decorative 
detail. Shall we include the design of 
carved stone and wood, ornamental 
metal work, polychrome terra cotta, 
stained glass and mosaic? 

Do you wish to know more about in- 
terior decoration and furniture design? 
Landscape architecture as it relates to 
architecture? City and town planning? 

And how about history? Whether 
architect or draftsman, do you know 
enough about the period styles? Could 
you take a batch of miscellaneous pho- 
tographs of exteriors, interiors, details 
and furniture and identify each as to 
style? Have you clear mental images 
of such period details as a Francis I 
dormer? An Adam mantel! 

Would you like definitely “bad” and 
equally “good” architecture compared? 
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Would you like, in installments, illus- 
trated definitions of terms common to 
design? Or to architecture? 

To swing to a different tangent, it 
strikes me that when we get fully under 
way we might stir up some competitions 
in design, sketching or rendering, pub- 
lishing the best examples. How does 
this appeal? 

Which leads to still another thought. 
How would you like some of the regu- 
lar Pencit Points 







(‘Le TELL GuPPY | 
How To Ron THAT] 
THING! ~—— 
be ee scat an 


illustrative material 
reprinted in loose- 
leaf or brochure 
form? A set of 
color prints, for in- 
stance? Others of 
pencil drawings, pen 
drawings, etchings, . 
lithographs? Still others of different 
types of buildings? Or would you 
prefer, each year, a PrENciL Points 
ANNUAL, reprinting, with brief com- 
ments, groups of similarly arranged 
illustrations? 

Whatever you want, can’t we have a 
little fun along with it? It’s not my 
thought to compete with “Here and 
There and This and That,” but there 
are bits of humor or nonsense which 
might fit into an odd space now and 
then. Architectural boners, for in- 
stance: attention professors! 

I can’t fully cover in one little de- 
partment a// these things I have out- 
lined, of course: I mention them mainly 
to guide you somewhat in the suggestions 
you are going to make me. Let’s have 
them at once, please, and we’ll be under 
way. 


A Glance at This Issue 

Now, to get down to business, how 
about gathering ’round for a “crit” of 
a few of this issue’s illustrations? Sure, 
Johnny, here’s a seat right beside the 
fat man! 

I hate to pass Chamberlain’s stunning 
cover without a word, but plan at an 
early date to say 
quite a bit about his 
medium and meth- 
od, so this time 
we'll turn first to 
George Neff’s color 
subject. Here we 
have a bold, fresh 
sketch —a_ typical 
water color worthy of high commenda- 
tion. Against a chromatically rich, yet 
subdued, sky of unusual luminosity, 
depth and vibration, the main subject 
is thrown into quasi-silhouette. The 
shadowed areas which _ predominate 
within the main contour might easily 
have become muddy and uninspiring, 
but have been given life partly through 





LETS HAVE A LOOK 
AT THE “PITCHERS ' 
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- as particularly fine. 





contrast with the punctuating sunlit 
areas and nicely distributed little lights, 
and partly as the result of the juxta- 
position within them of many hues of 
considerable brilliancy. Such hues, if 
used in larger areas, would doubtless 
have proven garish, defeating the artist’s 
purpose, but, discriminately employed, 
each takes its proper place as a part of 
a pleasure-giving mosaic. 

As I understand it, Neff makes it a 
point to draw the main contour or sil- 
houette of every subject with care, fill- 
ing in or subdividing it with somewhat 
greater freedom. ‘This method has its 
advantages, for contour is relatively of 
great importance. 

It is unfortunate that the other Neff 
subjects could not have been reproduced 
in color, for like so many aquarelles 
they lose much when interpreted in 
black and white. Despite this, they are 
well worth study, offering several lessons 
of real value. In the St. Michel sub- 
ject, for example, 
we have a somewhat 
unusual, though 
logical, composition, 
for the upward, 
ever-darkening gra- 
dation of tone leads 
the attention by easy 





THE SPECTATOR'S | 
EYE WHEREVER HE 
wisSHes / 


degrees to an ex- 
tremely high center of interest. This 
stands as proof that the artist can draw 
the spectator’s eye wherever he wishes. 

Turning from composition to detail, 
Neff shows in practically all his sub- 
jects marked skill at indication. Note 
the simple yet adequate treatment of 
the tilework, street light and gondolas, 
pages 58 and 59; the signs, street light 
and main church wall and fence, page 
60; the balconies, page 62; and the 
with its shim- 
mering, mobile water, page 60. Neff 
handles his incidental figures rather well, 
both as to and _ indication. 


well-modeled fountain 


too, scale 
His San Gimignano subject I use only 
to di- 


enough 


as an excuse 

gress 

to advise you, when 

you take that Italian ~~ 

trip, to allow at least 

this un- 
(much 


RIPLEY'S TRUNK 
AND BRANCH RECIPE 
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long 
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a day for 
usual 





town A 
0% 
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“MIX A HUNDRE 
Z1IGS WITH A 
HUNDRED ZAGS" 


longer if possible). aa 
I shall never forget 
my first view of its thirteen (f) towers, 
forming a skyline famous ever since 
Dante’s time. 

Now we turn from water color to 
the carbon pencil as so delightfully and 
honestly handled on pages 89 and 90 
by our good friend Hubert Ripley. 
His little Nantucket sketch strikes me 


The subject itself 


the viewpoint was just right: 


is ideal: 


PENCIL POINTS FOR FEBRUARY, 


the entire sketch makes a pleasing pat- 
tern on the paper: the trees, splendid 
in themselves, form a perfect frame 
for the middle distance where the pic- 
turesque windmill becomes the center 
of interest of the whole: the distance 
really looks distant and atmospheric. 
Technically we find the spontaneity and 
freedom of treatment which character- 
izes Ripley’s work. As a clever indi- 
vidual touch, note the zigzag lines used 
in suggesting the tree branches. 

The Hartwell Farm drawing, though 
again in carbon pencil, is quite different 
in subject matter, viewpoint and com- 
position. Like the other, however, it 
shows an enviable command of. values 
and unerring judgment as to the part 
which technique should properly play. 
often the who 
among us is not one? — becomes so ab- 


Too student — and 


sorbed in showing off his technical 
trickery that truth of drawing, and cor- 
rectness of tonal relationships, suffer. 
Here Ripley has deliberately sacrificed 
features, crosshatching and 


smooching the tone in places in order to 


the lesser 
give, by contrast, just the right em- 
phasis to the things that really count. 
The technique is of the carefully-care- 
less kind, well suited to such subjects. 

Turning from presentation to design, 
I wonder if you are familiar with the 
type of double-hung window here 
shown, with its projecting frame which 
brings the plane of the glass far for- 
ward? Observe it well; also the door. 

But we must leave these drawings, for 
there is just room for me to point to the 
photographs of Cecere’s Abraham Lin- 
coln, pages 95 and 96. My first re- 
action to this is that it’s mighty fine! 
The artist has succeeded in locking into 
permanent form a typification of the 
particular characteristics of the Great 
Emancipator which he sought to express. 
There will be { 
course. His arms are long and dangling; 
his attitude slouched; his clothes un- 
kempt. But why not? Is this not 
truth? And the base, too, is function- 


some controversy, ot 





ally right—dignified and simple. 
With Our Advertisers 

Don’t forget that many lessons can be 
learned from our advertising pages, not 
only about the products advertised, but 
concerning drawing technique, spacing, 
lettering and the like. Advertising lay- 
out is surprisingly like architectural de- 
sign, particularly as to “spotting” of 
lights and darks. As a rather well- 
spaced, unified example to illustrate my 
point, see the William Penn Hotel ad, 
page 4. This is commendable for pull- 
ing power, simplicity and legibility. 

I’]] bet you, incidentally, that Ernest 
Watson’s neck is still lame from tipping 
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1934 


sketch the 


his head back to present 
Eldorado “Classics”! But aren’t they 
good? ‘To my mind this set of famous 
architectural subjects, as interpreted in 
a somewhat modern spirit by this recog- 
nized master, is bound to prove of vital 
draftsman and _ stu- 


(Got 

A| vee" 

> /4-— LICKED, 

dent alike. I have { Saas 
2e ivilegec 1 ae 

been privileged to (<B po Hm 


preview the entire 


interest to architect, 







series, and pro- 

nounce it top- AN 

notch. Congratula- DOES MISTER PER, 
| HAVE You DOWN © 


tions, Dixon! 

Pen-minded readers who have 
followed the helpful Gillott advertise- 
ments during past months (see page 28 
for the current example) will, I hope 
(particularly if beginners, a bit afraid 
of Mister Pen), find like value in the 
Spencerian “Little Pen 
Drawing” which | have just had the 


Lessons in 


honor and pleasure of doing, and which 
will run for some time as a monthly 
feature. See page 29. Free reprints 
of this series are available on request. 

The Higgins’ Ink folks have blos- 
somed forth this month with a full page 
“Hint” (page 23) which in my humble 
opinion offers easy adaptation to various 
original and pleasing treatments in 
sketching and rendering. Have 
profited from the offer of free reprints 
of the “Hint” series? I hear, by the 
way, that Higgins is hatching some new 


Keep 


you 


stunts of an instructive nature. 


your eye out for them. 


Can Anyone Be So Dumb? 


The following is handed to me as 
the true reply to an architectural ex- 
amination question asking for a descrip- 
tion of the Egyptian > 
pyramids. Sounds ; 
fishy but here ’tis. = 

“The Pyrimids 
are in Egypt like 7 
the Spfhinx. A Pyri- 7 ae, 
mid is shaped like a Question! 
pyrimid, having five ARE THE Preamios 
only one is lata ia 
buried in the sand. The four that 
show, form huge flights of giant steps 
gradually leading up to nothing at the 
top, where you can see a great distance 
if you are in Egypt. 

“Engineers have long speculated as to 
how they were moved to where they 
are from the quarries and put in place, 
considering their monsterous size, the 
softness of the sand and the extreme 
heat. Several of the Pyrimids rest over 
graveyards which had something to do 
with their religion. ‘They are con- 
sidered handy to guide aviators with but 
otherwise, except to look off of, which 
is hard work, they are really obsolete.” 





sides, 
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Here and There and 
This and That 


Thanks for the Greeting Cards 


This department acknowledges with 
thanks the many Christmas and New 
Year Greeting cards sent in by readers. 
This year we had no Christmas Card 
Competition and made no provision for 
reproducing a group of cards as in 
former years. The variety and excel- 
lence of the personal designs that came 
in, however, made us wish that we had 
more space so that we could reprint 
some of them as inspirational material 
for others. We hope to show at least 
some of them in these columns during 
the year and along about next October 
or November we will print a group of 


the best. 


Rotch Traveling Scholarship 

The preliminary examinations for the 
Rotch ‘Traveling Scholarship will be 
held April 2, the e# /oge sketches April 
9 and 11, and the sketch for the finals 
April 14. Applicants are expected to 
register on or before March 26. 


Candidates must be citizens of the 
United States and be under thirty years 
of age on May first of the year when 
they present themselves, and must have 
had experience in professional work 
during two years in Massachusetts in the 
employ of an architect resident and prac- 
ticing in Massachusetts; or, one year in 
an office as above and two years in an 
architectural school approved by the 
Scholarship Committee. Candidates for 
the finals will be selected by the Com- 
mittee from the logistes. 

The candidate chosen under the con- 
ditions of the final competition will be 
awarded the Scholarship for a term to 
be determined by the Committee, but 
not more than two years. The scholar 
will receive $2,000 for one-year term, 
or $3,000 for two, these amounts pay- 
able quarterly. But should the work 
of the scholar not be satisfactory to the 
Committee, the Scholarship may be re- 
voked at any time and further payments 
stopped. For registration and further 


information apply to C. H. Blackall, 
Secretary, 31 West Street, Boston. 


A Letter on Sundials 


The articles that you have published 
on sundials in your issues of June, August, 
and November, 1933, have been very in- 
teresting. No doubt anyone wishing to 
design a sundial will find the book issued 
by the U. S. Hydrographic Office, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
entitled, “Simultaneous Altitudes and 
Azimuths of Celestial Bodies, HO 
201,” 1919, a most useful thing, as it 
gives both the vertical angle from the 
horizon (altitude) and the horizon angle 
from the meridian (north and south line 
on the earth)—called the azimuth—for 
each degree of latitude to sixty and each 
degree of declination of the sun up to 
twenty-four, inclusive, by intervals of 
ten minutes from sunrise to sunset of 
apparent time (“sun time” for which 
all sundials are made) and so the exact 
location of a sunray, or shadow of the 
gnomon, a horizontal, vertical or in- 
clined ‘surface, can be plotted with a 
protractor directly from the book to the 
nearest degree of latitude and degree 
of declination. 

The latitude of the city or place can 
generally be found and scaled from a 

(Continued on page 104) 








schools, hospitals, housing, etc. 


SPECIFICATIONS ON NON-FEDERAL P.W.A. PROJECTS 


he Herman Nelson Corporation has called to our attention a serious and wide- 
spread misunderstanding among architects concerning the way in which 
specifications should be written for P.W.A. non-Federal projects such as 
Many architects appear to believe that they must 
on this class of work follow the government specifications as for Federal work and 
even more believe that it is forbidden to mention materials and equipment by brand 
or trade name. It is important for these architects to realize that on non-Federal 
projects which have received grants or loans from the P.W.A., they may adhere to 
local practice and write their specifications in accordance therewith. ‘The Adminis- 
tration at Washington has stated that P.W.A. State Engineers are instructed to 
approve plans as regards their compliance with the original basis for the allocation of 
funds—not as to specific details of materials and construction but as to general com- 
pliance. After such approval, it is the duty of the Department of Inspection of the 
P.W.A. to see to it that these plans and specifications are complied with and that any 
materials or equipment furnished under the approved plans and specifications are 
in keeping with their direct intent and meaning. ‘There is nothing in the regulations 
to prohibit the approval of specifications calling for the use of local materials and 
products or otherwise in conflict with the local practices of architects. 
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PENCIL 


(Continued from page 101) 
map, amply close enough for making 
a sundial, and the declination of the 
sun can be found in many almanacs for 
each day of the year, or from the ‘“‘Nau- 
tical 
Department, Washington, or the small 


J 


Almanac” prepared by the Navy 
“Solar Ephermis” issued yearly by sev- 
eral of the firms making surveying in- 
struments. 

The Altitudes 
Azimuths” and the ‘‘Nautical Almanac” 


“Simultaneous and 
are sold by the Government at cost and 
so are very cheap and most excellent and 
can generally be found in the public 
library of any of the larger cities to 
whom the Government sends free copies. 
Civil engineers and surveyors generally 
have copies in their offices. 

For all practical purposes of making 
a sundial of ordinary or small size, it 
is generally sufficient to work to the 
nearest degree of latitude and declina- 
tion—that is, in ordinary weather the 
sundial cannot be conveniently read 
closer than these values will give, and 


then again “sun time” has to be cor- 


“ 


rected by the “equation of time” for 


each day to find the “mean solar time” 
and for the longitude of the place (city) 
the so-called ‘ 
But for very large sundials, or if the 


to find ‘standard time.” 
designer wishes to, he can interpolate 
the values given in “Simultaneous Alti- 
tudes and Azimuths” for the exact lati- 
tude of the place where the sundial is 
to be used and to show the day of the 
year. 

Another very useful book to the sun- 
dial designer is “Azimuths of the Sun 
HO 71,” prepared by the U. S. Hydro- 
graphic Office of the United States Navy 
at Washington, D. C. This gives the 
Azimuths only, for each ten minutes of 
sun time, between sunrise and sunset, up 
to seventy degrees of latitude, and 
twenty-three degrees north and south 
declination, but also on each page shows 
the day of the year nearest to the de- 
gree of declination stated at the top of 
the column. This, too, is issued and 
sold by the United States Government at 
cost and can generally be found in Pub- 
lic Libraries and the larger offices of sur- 
veyors and civil engineers. 

All three of these books are excellent, 
well gotten up, very accurate, simple 
and easy to use and with them a sundial 
of any ordinary description can be very 
quickly designed for any place in the 
world not over sixty (or seventy) degrees 
north or south latitude, or a moon dial 
also. 

FrepericK W. SaLmMon 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Pittsburgh Architectural Club 
Exhibition and Sale 


A letter from Gerald O. Schoonover, 
Editor of The Charette, that perennially 
entertaining journal of the Pittsburgh 
Architectural Club, was received in De- 
cember, but was unfortunately crowded 
out of our January issue. It will still 
be of interest to many members of other 
architectural clubs who may be planning 
ways of raising money for club pur- 
poses or to help the unemployed drafts- 
men. It reads as follows: 


“The Pittsburgh Architectural Club 
has just closed a most interesting and 
unusual Art Bazaar. It might be that 
other clubs over the country might con- 
duct a similar sale with results benefit- 
ing the artists as well as the club spon- 
soring it. 

“Our Club needed extra money to 
carry on certain phases of club activities 
and decided with great trepidation to 
hold a sale of prints, water colors and 
oils in the club rooms. ‘The top price 
was established at ten dollars with the 
bulk of the material in the lower price 
range. All the artists and architects in 
the district were invited to submit their 
work. ‘The response overwhelmed us. 
Hundreds of mats and oils were turned 
in. 

“The Club enlisted the support of 
several social organizations of the city. 
These clubs with their public-spirited 
women not only came and bought pic- 
tures, but contributed a tea each after- 
noon of the four days of the sale which 
added gayety and spirit to the occasion. 
The press also was enlisted and gave us 
splendid critiques in daily papers. 

“The total amount of sales came close 
to one thousand dollars. This gave the 
club a nice commission and furnished 
the artists with some unexpected money. 

“It was a great deal of work prepar- 
ing for the show, sorting and cata- 
loguing the exhibit, making records of 
sales and taking down the remaining ex- 
hibit afterwards. The committee re- 
ceived no compensation for the labor 
involved except for spiritual compensa- 
tion of having done well a job with far- 
reaching significance.” 


N.Y.U. Offers Review 


Course for Architects 


The Department of Architecture of 
the New York University College of 
Fine Arts will open, on February 13, a 
series of courses reviewing the fields of 
architectural design, building construc- 
tion, and office practice. The courses 
have been coordinated with the require- 
ments of examinations held in the past 
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1934 


by the State Board for the architect’s 
license, and have been specially prepared 
from a viewpoint of practicality. 

It is the intent of these courses to give 
to those who have had experience in 
the varied phases of architectural prac- 
tice, a review and preparation in a par- 
ticular specialty in which they may feel 
themselves to be deficient. Many of 
the candidates for registration who have 
been working in architects’ offices have 
not had the opportunity to acquire broad 
experience, having devoted their time 
to specialized work, and have not been 
able to acquaint themselves with the 
vast amount of material found in the 
field of building practice. Attention 
will be called 
numerous matters that form the equip- 
ment of a practicing architect, making 


in these courses to the 


him better fitted to pass the examina- 
tions for architects’ licenses and for his 
later opportunities. 

The courses offered will be the fol- 
lowing: Architectural Design, Architec- 
tural Practice (specifications, contracts, 
lien laws, insurance, professional ethics), 
Building Construction, History, Me- 
chanical Equipment (plumbing, heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation), and Structural 
Design. 
the fall and spring sessions, each course 
extending for a period of fifteen weeks, 


These will be offered during 


beginning in September and February, 
respectively. 


The Draftsmen’s Organizations 


As we go to press this month we have 
not received any official reports of the 
activities of the several draftsmen’s or- 
ganizations that are being formed as a 
result of the NRA code. We under- 
stand that both the Architectural Guild 
of America and the Federation of Archi- 
tects, etc., have been active in the en- 
deavor to secure better hour and wage 
conditions for the architectural men en- 
gaged in C.W.A. and C.W.S. work and 
that their efforts have met with a degree 
We have had no letters as 
yet in response to our invitation on page 


of success. 


42 of the January issue in connection 
with the proposal of the St. Louis Archi- 
tectural Guild that steps be taken to ar- 
range for a national convention to be 
made up of delegates from various local 
draftsman organizations, such a conven- 
tion to work out and adopt a form of 
still 
interested in hearing from readers on 
this point but, judging from the re- 
sponse to date, things have not yet 
gone far enough to make such a con- 
vention feasible for the present. 


national organization. We are 
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A TIME FOR 


STRAIGHT THINKING 


F THERE ever was a time that required straight thinking on the 

part of school authorities and their architect, it is the present. If 
used properly, the Public Works Administration offers one of the 
greatest opportunities ever offered school authorities. Not only does 
the P.W.A. make it possible to secure a grant for 30% of the funds 
necessary to build a new school, but it offers it at a time when building 
costs are probably as low as they will be for many years to come. In 
addition, the P.W.A. program furnishes an incentive for school authori- 
ties to secure much needed school facilities for many communities. 


But with all of these advantages, we have observed one grave danger. 
By its very nature the P.W.A. is an emergency measure and many 
superintendents and school boards might have a tendency to feel that 
a school project built under the P.W.A. is temporary in nature and 
something to be hurried in its planning and construction. Often deci- 
sions might be made without the usual careful thought given to the 
quality of materials used. This we believe would be a mistake. We be- 
lieve that the P.W.A. offers an opportunity which rarely comes to any 
community. Furthermore, that if a school is built with the proper con- 
sideration given to the health and working conditions of the children, 
future generations will consider it a privilege to pay for the 70% which 
the school costs them. If not, the school will merely stand to remind 
them of those who were careless in their authority. 


The Herman Nelson Corporation has pioneered in the field of heating 
and ventilating for schools. In all of these years of research and devel- 
opment, the health and conditions under which children must work 
have been held high above every 


other consideration. It is with this 
thought foremost in our minds that Wtvonu 
we issue this timely suggestion. ‘ 


PRESIDENT 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning Equipment for Schools 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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One way to impress 
a New Client: 


in RE success by using tools 
that give you confidence. 
Ordinary drawing pencils, often 
containing brittle graphite, can 
spoil both your temper and your 
drawing. And the new client. 
Fine, smooth “Castell” draw- 
ing pencils help you turn out 
your best work. Specially milled 
by a protected process, from the 
finest raw material, they con- 
tain no harmful grit ... they are 
never brittle . . . their tone is 


always even. 


REPUTATION COUNTS, TOO 
“Castell” is made by A. W. 
Faber, with more than 172 
years of pencil making experi- 
ence. Its long line of products 
are used by fine craftsmen to 
the farthest corners of the earth. 
Your client knows A. W. Faber, 
and respects users of their 
products. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you immediately with “Castell” 
write to A. W. Faber, Inc., 
Newark, N. J. 


Complete your drawing supplies 











How well are you stocked 
with pen holders, thin 
leads, art-gum, layout pen- 
cils, erasers and rubber 
bands? See your local 
dealer for the complete line, 
or write A. W, Faber. 


Made in 
Bavaria 


1934 














Publications on 
Materials & Equipment 


Of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen 
and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless otherwise 
noted, upon request, to readers of PENCIL Points by the firm issuing 


them. When writing for these items please mention PENciu Points. 


Recent Guastavino Installations.—New portfolio contain- 
ing illustrations of recent installations of value to architects and 
engineers interested in the installation of Timbrel tile or all masonry 
ceiling vaults and ribs, or to those interested in the manufacture 
and installation of Akoustolith, an acoustic stone. Included are 
illustrations of Akoustolith material in unusually large units. 814 
x 11. R. Guastavino Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Enduro Stainless Steel.— Bulletin No. 124, just issued, con- 
tains a large fund of comprehensive information on architectural 
applications of Enduro stainless steel. Included is data covering 
its fabrication and properties, shapes and finishes available and in- 
stallation methods. 14 pp. 8% x 11. Republic Steel Corporation, 
Republic Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Published by the same firm, “The Technical Story of Toncan 
Iron Pipe.” A.I.A. File No. 29-b-8. Publication No. 222-B 
presents facts, figures and technical data on the manufacture, 
applications and performance of Toncan iron pipe. Specificae 
tion data. 24 pp. 84% x 11. 

The Boston Ruling Pen Font.—Bulletin giving instructions 
for the use of a new device which is attached to the ruling pen 
and keeps it constantly filled with ink. 4 pp. R. A. Wood, 9 
Whittier St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pittsburgh Glass and Paint Products.—Useful reference 
manual for architects and specification writers covering the Pitts- 
burgh line of glass and paint products. Specification data, detail 
drawings, color plates. 22 pp. 8% x 11. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robertson Keystone Beam Steel Floor.—A.I.A. File No. 
13-g-2. New publication of particular interest to architects and 
engineers dealing with the subject of Robertson Keystone beam 
steel floors for apartments and low-cost housing projects. Included 
are descriptions of details of wall anchorage, framing methods 
around openings, and assembly of the floor units with related con- 
struction. 12 pp. 8% x 11. H. H. Robertson Co., Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It Pays to Own a Fireproof Home—Here’s How It’s 
Built.—New brochure giving a detailed description by means of 
text, illustrations and detail drawings of the construction of several 
fireproof concrete homes. 20 pp. 8% x 11. Portland Cement 
Association, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Red Book of Building Material.— Valuable new hand- 
book for architects and engineers covering a complete line of 
plaster bases, wallboards, thermal insulation products, roofing prod- 
ucts, paint products and the fireproofing products which are marketed 
by the contracting division of the company. Specifications, detail 
drawings, tabular matter. 82 pp. 8% x 11. United States Gypsum 
Co., 300 West Adams St., Chicago, I]. 

Norton Floors.—Folder illustrating applications of alundum 
aggregate in the floors and stairways of the new memorial auditorium 
at Worcester, Mass. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass. 

The Reflectograph Model 15.—Bulletin giving instructions 
for the use of the Davis reflectograph, an optical instrument which 
reflects any object within focus on paper or any other drawing sur- 
face in natural colors and in perfect proportion and_ perspective. 

The Reflectograph Corporation, 1501 Broadway, New York, 


describing a line of one-piece porcelain enameled Armco iron sink 
tops. 8% x 11. General Porcelain Enameling & Mfg. Co., 4143 
West Parker Ave., Chicago, EE. 

RCA Victor Centralized Sound Data Sheets.—Series of 
new data sheets intended for inclusion in the RCA Victor central- 
ized sound data book. RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 

The Solution of Your Condensation Problem.—New 
catalog describes and illustrates a complete line of steam traps, 
including bucket, ball float return, etc., for all purposes. Many 
ready reference tables are included. 20 pp. Nason Manufactur- 
ing Co., 71 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 

Recommendations for Illuminating Golf Courses.— 
New publication describing the advantages of proper nighttime 
illumination and illustrating the manner in which an _ installation 
should be planned. 8 pp. 8%4 x 11. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A SWAB OF COTION 
LOOSELY TWISTED 
AROUND A STICK 


‘A*PATTED“ EFFECT 
DONE WITH COTTON 
SWAB SHOWN ABOVE 


STROKES OF MANY 
KINDS CAN BE PRO- 
DUCED WITH EASE 
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The Pen and sti are not the “iis anual 


for the application of ink! No end of novel ef- 
fects can be obtained by means of “swabs made 
by twisting tufts of absorbent cotton loosely 
around sticks,asat “{"above. Such a device, 
dipped in ink @nd tried on practice paper 
until it produces the desired effect) may be 
used to “pat* the tone on ("2"above)or in 
a linear manner as at "3". Sometimes it 
i$ “rolled” along the paper surface. 

The resultant tones, however obtained,are 
quite certain to be unique and pleasing. Rough 
textures can be rendered particularly effec - 
tively by this “swab" method, which is at its 
best when time isat a pretium and impres- 
sions, rather than exact interpretations, are 
sought. The work should preferably be done 
* rather — scale on — — Le 
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The cotton suet can be ilkiAaaaietin SUp- 
plemented by means of additional swabs or 
pads of coarse textured cloth (see’4"). The tones 
at"5"and "6" were “printed” with such pads. 

The main subject above was done largely by 
patting witha cotton swab,and printing (as in 
the sky) witha padof rep. The brush was used 
sparingly, rather dry. HIGGINS WATERPROOF 
BLACK INK was employed throughout. A me- 
dium rough paper was Selected. 

HIGGINS’ COLORED INKS (there are eleven 
brilliant hues) may be utilized very success- 
fully inthis patting or printing method. The 
colors not only blend beautifully but produce 
a peculiarly pleasing effect of vibration such 

as is possible only with" broken’ color. 

Try this method now! You'll like it! And send 
for your copy of reprints of this series. It's al 
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A PAD OF CLOTH 
MAY BE USED WITH 
OR WITHOUT A STICK 








A“BROKEN” TONE 
Mee DONE WITH A PAD 
| OF RIBBED MATERIAL 


A“ BROKEN” TONE 
STAMPED WITH PAD 
OF HEAVY DENIM 
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‘Iwo lypes of Roofing for Prominent 
School Job—Both RU-BER-OID 





RU-BER-OID BONDED BUILT-UP ROOF 











GOTHIC ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHINGLES 





\Q HETHER the type of build- 
( ( / ing you have on the boards 
is new construction ora 
modernizing job, if it requires a roof 
you can centralize your roofing re- 


sponsibility on The Ruberoid Co. 


Today in the Ruberoid line there are 
Built-up Roofs in all three popular 
types —Asbestos Saturated Felt and 
Asphalt, Tarred Saturated Rag Felt 
and Coal Tar Pitch, and Asphalt 


10,500 Sq. Ft. 15 year Ruberoid Bonded Asbestos Built-Up Roofing. 
1,800 Sq. Ft. Eternit Slatetone Gothic Asbestos Shingles in random 
widths of 5, 6 and 7 in. Contractor, J. P. Doheny, Merrill, Wisconsin. 
Roofer, Northern Metal and Roofing Co., Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


to meet most every construction 


or modernizing requirement. 


For over 40 years The Ruberoid Co. 
has devoted its entire energy to pro- 
viding quality roofings and building 
products. How well this company 
has succeeded may be judged by 
Ruberoid’s constant widening of its 
line of products and the reception of 
these products by leading architects 


and engineers the world over. 








St. Stevens Parochial 
School, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Architect — Childs and 


Smith, Chicago, Elinois. 


4m 
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1 ARCHITECTURAL. 


RU-BER-OID 


PRODUCTS 





BUILT-UP ROOFS 





ASBESTOS SHINGLES |- 





ASBESTOS SIDINGS 
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. . NEWMARBLE 
Saturated Rag Felt and Asphalt. When you have a roofing to select, . 
Likewise, there is a wide variety think of RU-BER-OID and refer to NEWTILE 
of Asphalt and Asbestos Shingles in Sweet's. When you have a specific ASPHALT SHINGLES 
specifications, weights, finishes, ete., problem, phone any Ruberoid office. WATERPROOF 
SHEATHINGS 
The RUBEROID Co. . 
pts site Retercmerip pines tga CEMENT 
OOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
WATERPROOFING 


Sales Divisions: RUBEROID MILLS—CONTINENTAL 
ROOFING MILLS—SAFEPACK MILLS — H. F. WATSON 
MILLS — ETERNIT MILLs. Offices and Factories: 
NEW YORK, N. Y.— CHICAGO, ILL.— MILLIS, MASS. — 
ERIE, PA.— BALTIMORE, MD. — MOBILE, ALA. 
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SEE 1934 SWEETS ARCHITECTURAL CATALOGUES 
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A FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR 












































READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 

re 

# Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 

£ PENCIL POINTS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
: (Other items on page 20, Advertising Section ) 


Opportunity for Landscape Architect: Drafting room space 
available in exchange for occasional services; contracting 
concern. Box No. 201, care of Pencit Points. 


Attention! An architectural delineator desires connection 
with an architect or interior decorator, preferably in the 
vicinity of Buffalo which will lead eventually to an interest 
in the practice. Excellent draftsman and designer with 
practical and comprehensive business experience. Write or 
*phone Truman J. Hemmer, 237 Northampton Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Telephone: Lincoln 9183. 

Position Wanted: Architectural draftsman or office work 
| in builder’s, engineer’s or architect’s office. Knowledge of 

estimating, architectural and engineering design. Graduate 
of Stuyvesant High School and Mechanics Institute. Now 
attending City College. Age 18. Thomas Jette, 3739-95th 
Street, Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. A.LA. Size 
Position Wanted: Young man, 24, studying architectural : 
design at John Huntington Polytechnic Institute of Cleve- File No. 12 
land, desires position in architect’s office in New York City 
in any capacity, even as office boy. Only living expense 
salary desired and a chance to start from the bottom and 
get ahead. Can report on short notice. G, C. Spry, Geneva, 
Ohio. 


é 
Position Wanted: Young man, 23. High School education 
and studied architecture four years. Would like to start in 
architect’s office as office boy and work up. Deeply inter- 
ested in architecture, and salary is no object. Experience 
main incentive. J. Clinton Davis, 304 Rudy Avenue, Hen- 


oh itects aly 
derson, Ky. 


* 
Position Wanted: Architectural designer, draftsman, any Pra ear thie Complete 


capacity or in kindred line. Government experience, salary 
nominal. Shirley, 50 West 86th Street, New York City. 


Position Wanted: I am a technical school graduate and RU- BER-OID . Catalogue 





mn 











ee ee eee 





have had one year of Building Construction at New York 
University. At present studying architectural construction 

and design at Pratt Institute, 2 years of which I have com- be {f h 

pleted. Four years’ drafting and electrical layout in build- just O t e press e eee 
ings and thoroughly understand architectural plans and de- 

tails. Can submit models made from plans. Will supply 


best references and locate anywhere in New York City or oa SUPPLEMENT to the 20 pages —— 
o> - 


Long Island. Experience main object and salary secondary. | —_* ’ cl ith : 
Robert H. George, 9511-125th Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. | in Sweet's 1934 Catalogues, The Ruber- 





Position Wanted: Designer and draftsman experienced in | oid Company offers free to Architects this 

residential, ecclesiastical, public and industrial building prob- catalogue of its products. 

lems from preliminary sketches to details. Salary moderate. | : 

David C. Lange. You will find this catalogue complete in every 
*,e . . ° . | . / . . ’ . 

Position Wanted: Building foreman and estimator, study- | detail. Made especially for Architects’ files — 


ing architecture, would like position with architect or builder 
leading to drafting job. Will consider opportunity for more | a 3 x ; 
extensive drafting experience as part of salary. Formerly in | to specifications, application 
$5000 class. Married and will work anywhere. George | and adaptability of products 
Rose, 553 N. Maple, Ridgewood, N. J. . 
Position Wanted: Registered New York architect desires 
position anywhere—thoroughly familiar with current post | 

office requirements, bars and residences and modern design. | Your letterhead or your name 
Schooling consists of Columbia, Beaux Arts, and European | and address on this coupon will 
travel. 13 years in well known offices in New York, Phil- | 
adelphia, Baltimore and the Middle West. Correspondence 


| 
desired. John Hironimus, 3095 30th Street, Long Isl: | 
City, N. or 1ronimus ) th treet J mn J land | The RUBEROID Co. 
| 
| 
| 


beautifully illustrated, full of facts pertinent 






a) 


KN 


to various type jobs. 


Don’t fail to get your copy. 


bring you a copy free. 


eer 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER HORTY YEARS 
Offices: BALTIMORE, MD., CHICAGO, 
ILL., ERIE, PA., MILLIS, MASS., 
MOBILE, ALA., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Position Wanted: Architectural student, 19, high school 
graduate, 3rd year student of architectural drafting at 
Mechanics Institute. Can also do freehand drawing and 
rendering in various m<diums, especially pen and ink. Knowl- 
edge of perspective and shades and shadows. Willing to do 











THE RUBEROID CO., | PP-2 -34 | 























anything c tS O Bog om Sal . JAISO g 
to work in pocony orn hygeine ei eR oF Ramet Demers a mes 
2111 Quentin Road, Brooklyn, N. Y , ia PER rag Hissin ec sama sig iano str sa 
) ad, vy IN. ¥. y be complete. 
Position Wanted: Draftsman, 11 years’ experience in Firm Name 
architectural drafting mostly on schools, college groups, Name of Individual 
: residences and commercial buildings. Can carry job from Add 
sketches to complete working drawings and details. Also - 
experienced on marble shop drafting. Age 31. Salary $45 
per week. R. H. Owens, 900 Edgemont Ave., Bristol, Tenn. 
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WHITE MOUNT AIRY GRANITE 


Recognized for over forty years as an ideal granite 
for fine memorials and buildings 


+ + + 
¢ + + 





SPECIFY MOUNT AIRY GRANITE WITH CONFIDENCE— 


It has dignity, beauty, and durability. Mother Nature was 
generous with these qualities when she made Mount Airy 
Granite a million years ago. 


But, an ideal deposit of granite is not enough. Granite must be 
properly quarried and handled. It must be cut by master crafts- 
men under the supervision of experts. Human skill must be 
combined with up-to-date machinery and equipment. 


It pays to specify the right granite and insist that it is fabricated 
by well equipped and reliable producers. 


J. D. SARGENT GRANITE COMPANY 
MOUNT AIRY, N. C. 

































THE TREATMENT OF 
INTERIORS 


by Eugene Clute 


Price $4.00 


To get into the heart of the matter of the treatment of interiors is the purpose of this book—to epitomize 
good present day practice in the use of old architectural and decorative forms, and to give due recognition to the 
European efforts to develop a modern style. The book is intended not only for architects and decorators, but also 
for men and women everywhere who wish to make their homes as attractive as possible, whether those homes are 


large or small, houses or apartments. 


Brief and well pointed paragraphs tell the home builder about new tendencies in decoration and interior 

design as well as much about the early American traditions, European styles and the various periods which have been 
g b ) i ) P 

drawn upon in the last few years for “period” furnishing. There are chapters on the use of batik hangings, tapes- 


tries, old wall papers and the importance of metal work. 


The book touches lightly upon various tendencies—rather than styles—from the austere comfort of the 


early American, to the elaborate and, to some eyes, weird developments of modern European furnishings. 


208 pages, 9 x 12, adequate text and illustrations. 


Should you return it in five days, your money will be refunded. 


THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, Inc. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 


—-~ --— —— z iam 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Corrosion Taking the SGREECH ot 


of Tvansom Operators 


Rust .. 
lessened with 


GOHI 


Sheet Metal 





A PURE lIron-Copper Alloy, Gohi Sheet 
Metal is unusually resistant to rust and 
corrosion. It is still good, still doing a 
job long after other metals have been 
replaced, burned out with rust. 
Moreover, because of its remarkable purity, 
GOHI Sheet Metal is soft, homogeneous, 
ductile. It is easy to work and fabricate. 
So, with the inherent fineness of the metal, 
and its easy workability, GOHI Sheet 
Metal is the low cost material judged from 
every standpoint. Specify GOHI wher- 
ever sheet metal is required. 

Write for copy of the GOHI Specification 
Book. It’s free. 


THE NEWPORT ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Newport, Kentucky 


GOH! 


PRONOUNCED "GO-HIGH" 





Write for your copy of the GOHI Architect’s 
* Specification Book—a practical manual 
crammed with useful information and 
pictures of GOHI installations. It’s FREE. 


out of sight 
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... and the 
Operator 


Any architect will approve 
the idea of a transom oper- 
ator which eliminates the 
usual screaming rods and 
operates with smooth quiet- 
ness. When every operating 
part can also be removed 
from view, leaving only a 
small knob outside the 
jamb, there is reason for 
the architect’s enthusiastic 
preference. 

These features in the Rixson 
No. 50 Concealed Transom 
Operator account for its 
high favor wherever mod- 
ern harmonious interiors 
are designed. It is partic- 
ularly suited for use in 
metal partitions where space 


Rixson No. 50 can be installed 

in a space only 2” deep and 

146" wide. Only 242 turns 

of the handle will open or 

close the transom to a maxi- 
mum of 60°. 


is limited and action must 
be positive. See the Rixson 
Catalog in Sweet’s. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 
4450 Carroll Ave., Chicago, III. 
New York Office: 2034 Webster Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Ideal Sheet where 
Rust-producing Conditions 
Are Present 


Superior Galvannealed is a special 
analysis steel sheet with a Hot Dip 
Heat-treated Zinc Coating that is 
highly rust-resisting. The coating 
will not chip, flake or peel under 
severe forming and the mat like and 
etched surface is adapted to receive 
and hold finishes. It is the ideal 
sheet for use in humidification, 
ventilating, and air conditioning 
systems, fire doors, hollow metal 
sash and frames, door bucks, port- 
able shower baths, and on all 
equipment where longer resistance 
to rust is an important advantage. 


The SUPERIOR 


Sheet Steel Company 
Canton, Ohio 


Division of Continental Steel Corporation 


Manufacturers of 


Black, Galvanized and Long-Terne Sheet Steel— 
Superior “Galvannealed”—Superior “Super Metal” 





when the Steel Sheets are 
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GILLOTT PEN POINTERS 


A collection of drawings, by Gordon Grant, Arthur 

Ferrier and other masters, illustrates the wide 

variety of strokes possible with Gillott Pens. 

The above illustration by Gordon Grant, drawn 

with a Gillott No. 303 Pen, is one of the many 

interesting illustrations shown. 

For sale by leading artists’ supply houses—or send 

us 35 cents. Also set of six Gillott superfine draw- 

ing pens for 25 cents. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, LTD. 

93 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 











D’Espouy, Fragments 
D’Architecture Antique 


A Reprint of 100 Selected Plates 
PRICE $5.00 


D’Espouy’s work is regarded as one of the 
most useful sources of inspiration by the archi- 
tectural drafting room, and this reprint of 100 
carefully selected plates is not only exceedingly 
convenient for use on the drafting table, but its 
low price enables the draftsman and student 
to own a copy for study in familiarizing them- 
selves with these examples of the antique. 


“Fragments d’Architecture Antique” requires 
no introduction. The two original volumes 
were made up of drawings carefully selected 
from among those made by the winners of 
the Grand Prix de Rome of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts during their studies in Italy. The 
drawings are exceptionally valuable both as a 
source of design inspiration and as examples 
of drawing and rendering. 


Should you return it in five days, 
your money will be refunded 


The Pencil Points Press, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR REGISTRATION 


of architects contain some work in Structural Engineering. For 
many candidates this is the most difficult subject. We have now 
prepared a new course of Home Study (by Mail Only) in 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 


designed to supply a practical training in all the essentials of 
Structural Engineering which would be required in any ordinary 
examination for registered Architect. Send for literature TODAY. 


WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offices Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 








BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 
304 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
OFFERS INSTRUCTION IN 
Architectural design, sculpture, interior decoration, mural paint- 
ing composition, also instruction in creative fundamentals 
constituting the design of architectural, plastic or pictorial art. 
Nominal registration fees are charged 
Instruction founded on the principles of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris 
Circulars on Application 








WRITE FOR PRICE LIST OF THE 


WHITE PINE SERIES 


of Architectural Monographs 
Volumes I through XII 





THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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AN LITTLE LESSONS 
SPENCERIAN trex ozawine 


LESSON 1: THE STRAIGHT LINE 





MATERIALS Choose several pens fromthe 
JSpencerian Art Series @ Nos.97 and 96 ar¢ 
splendid @ Buy 2 bottle of black drawing ink 
and a few sheets of smooth wm wd or baarde 
FIRST Try straight strokes Draw some ver- 
tically, some horizontally, some slantwisee 
Draw some quickly, some slowlye Mechanical 
fection is undesirablee Try different spac- 
ings and pressures @ Hold your penneturallye 
ipe it frequently @ Ym 


il = 7/1, eg 


— 

NOW Select an easy subject and block it 

Out in pencileThen begitt your pen work, 

apply! ne Strokes approximately straighteLet 
mfo 


ow surface directionse 
Simplify tones, leaving “is 


encerid tu 
BACHER, 





GRUM 


a 





























),whowill name a deadlier who can. 


nnot supply you with pens of the 
Mr.Guptiil write to 
r U.S 


¢ 


460 W. 34th St.,N.Y(sole distributor fo 





much white papere ° 
Bret 
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Y, r@a On Your dealer ca 


Art Series recommended b 





JUST WRITE THESPENCERIAN PEN Co., 349 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


WOULD YOU LIKE REPRINTS OF THIS GUPTILL SERIES 7 FREE? 
lf foran 
























In the Building Field 


Specify sheet metal products of acknowledged 
value and reputation. Insist upon AMERICAN 
Black Sheets, Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized 
Sheets, Keystone Rust Resisting Copper Steel 
Sheets, Galvannealed Sheets, Heavy Coated 
Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Etc. 


This Company also manufactures U S$ Stainless and Heat 
Resisting Sheet Sheets and Light Plates for all purposes. 





AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


(AMERICAN 


WEET AND TIN Pyare 
COMPANY 
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Announcements of New Products, 
Changes in Personnel, etc. 


NEW TYPE OF KLIEGLIGHT 
\ new type of Klieglight is announced by the Klieg] 
Bros. Universal Electric Stage Lighting Co., Inc., New 
York. 


research and practical tests 


It was perfected after several years of engineering 
and is entirely new in both 
principle and design. 

The new Klieglight 
is universal in applica- 
tion in that it can be 

used for either spot or 
floodlighting, indoors 
or outdoors, for long or 
It is 
to provide abso- 


short range work. 
said 

lutely uniform, high 
il]Jumination, 
remarkably bril- 
liant color values. Be- 


sides giving a 


intensity 
with 


round, 
square, or rectangular 
shaped beam of light, 
covering any required 

area, it also considerably lowers lighting costs. 
\s adapted for permanent installations, such as balcony 
fronts, proscenium stage entrances, etc., the new Klieglight 
supplied with supporting voke and round base or pipe 
clamp for mounting; and usually furnished with a set of 
four independently 


adjusted framing shutters—the iris 


hutter being omitted. ‘The lamp housing is thoroughly 


cooled, with vent openings top and bottom. 


NEW AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM 
PLUGS INTO LIGHT SOCKET 


The two best known principles of automatic fire alarm 


have just been combined for the first time in an electrically 
unit of the 


operated appliance type which was just re- 


ntl 
cently 


Mass. 


Che new fire 


introduced by The Gamewell Company, Newton, 


alarm appliance, known as the Vitalarm 


signal, contains a “‘rate of rise 
thermostat that detects a fire 


with amazing speed—automati- 


cally sounding loud alarm 


n two Ol! 


ng a 


a minute trom t 


room temperature. 
the temperature 
than that 
vusual ty pe of 

known: 


ound 


an alarm howler are com- 


sliance which operates on 


one att 


60 evel \. C. at a cost of not more than 


a month, Dhe 


italarm signal may be in- 


? ° 


Se : 
imply plugging it into a light socket; or, 


} 


alarm equipment can be connected to 1t so as 


at some remote point either inside or 


imultaneous with the operation of 


lf. A number of Vitalarm signals 


may be connected together in the form of a complete sys- 
tem by utilizing relays, audible alarm signals and an 
annunciator to mark the location of the fire, at some 
central point. 

The Vitalarm signal furnishes ideal protection in base- 
ments, attics, hallways, kitchens, laundries, closets, etc., of 
residences, and also in storage rooms, garages and other fire 
spots found in schools, hospitals, institutions, churches, 
museums, civic and municipal buildings, warehouses, fac- 


tories, offices, stores, apartment houses, country clubs, etc. 


IMPROVED KEWANEE RESIDENCE TYPE R 
BOILER 
The Kewanee Boiler Corporation, Kewanee, IIl., has 
recently made several improvements to its square ‘Type R 
boiler, whereby it now becomes an all-purpose unit provid- 
ing three duties in one boiler. 

The means of. serv- 
ing the three-fold need 
for heat, hot water and 
incineration — facilities 

are provided by equip- 
ping the boiler with an 
internal coil and a grate 
attachment with water- 
basket. Pipes of 
pure copper comprising 


tube 


the hot water coil are 
threaded back and forth 
over the top row of the 
two-pass tubes which 
carry the gases of com- 
bustion through the 
boiler water. In other 
words an indirect heat- 
high 


conductivity is sub- 


ing element of 

merged in the boiler water right at the zone of highest 
temperature. 

The Type R boiler is a Kewanee development employing 

steel construction in the compacted style of heating unit. 

It is designed to serve the smaller kind of building, such 


} 


as residence, garage, store, school, church, ete. It can 


be fired with every kind of fuel, coal, oil or gas. 


CHANGES IN UNIVERSAL ATLAS SALES STAFF 

Appointment of C. S$. McArdle as sales manager of the 
Kansas City, Mo., office of the Universal Atlas Cement 
Company, subsidiary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
Wiggins as 


pany’s Birmingham, Ala., office is announced by F. L. 


tion, and Fred T. sales manager of the com- 
Stone, vice president and general sales manager of the 
Universal Atlas Company. Mr. McArdle succeeds S. H. 
MacArthur, resigned, and Mr. Wiggins takes over the 
position formerly held by Mr. McArdle, 


Inland Steel Company, Chicago, announces that Josep! 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., have been appointed their ex- 
clusive selling agents for steel sheet piling, in the states of 
Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsvlvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, Kentucky and 


the District of Columbia. 





